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{THe additional tacts concerning the early history of Detroit, found by the transtation of 
the Cass Manuacripts, will oblige us to re-arrange. and, in some instances, to repeat what was 
said in the August and September numbers of the Cantver for 1853; but the facts. of them- 
selves, are interesting. and will bear a second reading, while we trust the very circumstances 
of the case will sufficiently excuse the writer. It may be well to say, in this connection, that 


a 


‘ there arv nearly three hundred pages of the manuscripts, quite too volunsinous to appear in 
the Canixer, yet so very interesting. that they will all appear when the * Chapters " are pub- 
lished in a separate volume. ] 
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M DE LA MOTTE CADILLAC, the founder of Detroit, held his 


commission as Commandant from Louis XIV. His Majesty, 
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having also granied him a tract of land fifteen acres square, wherever on 
; the Detroit the new fort should be established. 
In the memoirs of Cadillac himself, coneerning the establishment of 
Detroit, we find the following paragraphs: 

“] left Quebec on the 8th of March, i+U1, ior Detroit, and arrived at 
5 Montreal on the 12th, where there were some changes made in our ar- 
i rangements, the Recollets having obtained permission to have one of 
their missionaries accompany me, and remain at Detroit in the capacity 
of chaplain to the troops, while the Jesuit went as missionary. 

“This kind of transgression against the Jesuits in this country set 
: them in commotion, and they sought to persuade themselves that I had 
: played them this bad trick; and, consequently, they commenced a strong 
i opposition to the establishment. 

“T left La Chine on the 5th of June, with fifty soldiers and tifty Can- 
adians; with M. de Tonty as captain, and Messrs. Dugue and Chacor- 
nacle as lieutenants. 
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_ “T had orders to pass by the Grand River of the Ottawas. notwith- 
standing the entreaties which I made against it. 

“T arrived at Detroit on the 24th of July, and immediately com 
menced fortifying myself there. I caused the necessary buildings to be 
erected, and the soil to be broken up, and prepared for sowing in the 
autumn.” 

The fortification erected by M. de Cadillac was nothing more than a 
strong stockade of wooden pickets, enclosing a portion of ground ex- 
tending from where the house of Mr. Joseph Campau now stands, on 
Jefferson avenue, to a few feet below Shelby street, and thence to Weod- 
bridge street, which was then very near the margin of the river. The spac: 
enclosed was nearly square, with wooden bastions at each angle, only 
two of which seem to have been serviceable,.according to M. d’ Aigre- 
ment, who says, “there are two bastions, so small, and of such singular 
figure, as to be of little use.” Within this enclosure, which was digni- 
fied with the name of Fort Pontchartrain, M. La Motte caused a few log 
huts to be erected, the roofs of which were thatched with grass. 

Such was Detroit in 1701. 

As the principal object in the establishment of this post, as well as 
those of Fort Frontenac, Michilimackinac and Saut Ste. Marie, was to 
secure to France the immense fur trade of the great North-west, one o 
the first acts of the government at Quebee must necessarily he to effect 
such arrangements as would best promote the interests of Government, 
and, at the same time, most effectually guard against oppression, on the 
one part, and disaffection on the other, among the officers, subordinat ¢ 
and traders, occupying points so remote from the capital. 

The most natural, and probably the most effectual method of accon- 
plishing these objects, would be by the organization of the band of trad- 
ers occupying any such post into a company, with certain privileges 
and restrictions. 

In accordance with this universal business principle, a company was 
formed: by the traders at Fort Frontenac and Fort Pontchartrain, knows 
as the “Company of the Colony of Canada,” and the following contract 
was duly confirmed at Quebec, October 31st, 1701: 


“ COMPANY OF THE COLONY OF CANADA. 


“ Contract made with the Company of the Colony of Canada con 
cerning Fort Frontenac and Detroit, to enable said Company to traffic 
for beaver and other peltries, in conformity to the agreement made in 
convention held at Quebec, October 31st, 1701.” 
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“ Before the royal notaries at Quebec, in New France, appeared, M. le 
Chevalier Calliere, Lieutenant Governor for the King in this country of 
New France, and Monsieur Champigny, administrator of justice, police, 
and revenue, of the said country, who testify that, in consequence of or- 
ders which they have this year received from his Majesty, to entrust to 
the Company of the Colony of this said country the posts of Detroit and 
Fort Frontenac, there has been held at the Chateau St. Louis, in this city, 
on the 8th of the present month, a general assembly of all the inhabitants 
of this country, who have a deliberative voice in the said company, that 
all the arrangements might be made in their presence, if the company 
should decide to accept the said posts of Detroit and Fort Frontenac. 

“There were present at this assembly the seven Directors General of 
the said Company, the Governors of Montreal and Three Rivers, many 
civil and military officers, and the merchants and other inhabitants inter- 
ested in the Company. 

“After mature deliberation, the result was declared to be the acceptance 
of these posts by the Company for the purposes of trade in beaver and 
other peltries, to the entire exclusion of all private individuals, who are 
now or may hereafter become residents of that country, and that the aet 
of said acceptance shall be passed between the Governor General and 
Intendant, and the Directors General of the said Company. 

“In consequence of said decision, the following Articles of Agreement 
have been made between the Governor General and Intendant on the 
one part, and Messrs. d’Auteuil, Procureur General of the King in the 
Sovereign Council of this country, Lotbiniere, Lieutenant General of this 
city of Quebec, Irazeur, Gobin, Maseart, and Pierese, gentlemen, mer- 
chants of this city of Quebec, all Directors General of the said Company, 
on the other part: 

“Be it known that the Governor General and Intendant, in conse- 
quence of the express orders which they have this year received from the 
King, do, by these presents and acceptances, in the name of his Majesty, 
cede and convey to the Directors of the said Company of the Colony, 
the said posts of Detroit and Fort Frontenac, giving into the possession 


-of the said Company of the Colony, from this day forth, the said posts 


in the State in which they now are, for their use to traflic in furs, to the 
exclusion of all other inhabitants of said country, so long as it shall please 
his Majesty. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the said Company to complete the construc- 
tion of the Fort at Detroit, and the buildings properly belonging 
thereto; and the Company shall in future keep said Fort and buildings 
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in good repair, that they may be maintained and rendered in the same state 
it is now, and better, if it can be, whenever his Majesty shall judge 
proper to receive it, if in the course of time he so order. 

“The Company of the Colony is also to take charge of the goods which 
have been sent to the said place. obeying the conditions that have been 
agreed upon. Messrs. Raddison and Arnault to be overseers of the 
magazines ot the said goods, which the Intendant has placed in the 
hands of the Directors of the Company. They are also to have charge 
of the other advances made by the king for this establishment, and to 
make payment for the said goods and advances to the Intendant from 
the first bills which shall be returned from Detroit; and in ease said bil! 
should not be sufficient, on the first of October, 1702, the said overseers 
shall give bills of exchange for the surplus, which shall be drawn upon 
the Directors and Commissioners of said Company in Paris, payable to 
the securities and overseers of the mayuzines, for the purpose of liquidat- 
ing the claims against the said Company, conformably to the agreement 
made with the said Lord Lieutenant. 

“The Intendant shall deduct from the amount due six thousand livres 
French money, being the gift ordered by his Majesty for the support of 
honest families in this country, who may need assistance. 

“The payment’ of the said sum of six thousand livres shall be made 
to the said Company every year, on the said first of October, so long « 
it shall enjoy the commerce of the said post of Detroit. 

“ It is also agreed that the king shall support, at his expense, the gar- 
rison which the Governor shall order for the protection of the said Fort 
of Detroit, and that the Commandant and one other officer only shall be 
maintained by the Company. 

“ The said Commandant and soldiers shall not make ,any trade for 
furs with the savages nor French, directly nor indirectly, under any pr 
text whatever, under pain of confiscation of the said furs, and other pun- 
ishment prescribed by the King. 

“Moreover, the said Company binds itself to cause to be conveyed 
from Montreal to Detroit, at its own expense, the provisions and other 
articles which his Majesty shall furnish to the said garricon, with the help 
of fifteen livres per hundred weight, which the Intendant shall cause 
be paid from the Treasury of his Majesty tothe Company. 

“In regard to Fort Frontenac, it will remain as it now is, fully and 
entirely at the disposal of his Majesty, unless the Company can advance 
some better claim than that of placing deputies there, to make commerce 
in furs, ‘for their profit, to the exclusion of all others. 
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“Until his Majesty ’s orders shiall be received, ihe deputies shall be 
lodged, and their goods stored in the storehouses of the Fort: as the 
Magazine guard and the goods of the King have been heretofore. 

“There shall be made an inventory of all the effects whieh shall be 


’ 


found at the said Fort for the commerce of the said place, after the re- 
turn of the last convoy for this year, which effects shall renwin for the 
Company, who shall be bound to pay for them at the price expressed in 
the invoice and statement which is in the hands of the Intendant. 

“The said amount to be paid during the year 1702 from the returns 
of the commerce; and, in case that the said returns shall not be suffi- 
cient, the rest shail be paid in bills of exchange, which shall be drawn 
upon the said Commissioners of the said Company, and its Director in 
Paris. 

“The said Company shall be required to pay the sum of seven livres 


and ten sous, French money, per hundred weight for the transportation of 


effects from Montreal to the said Fort, and the said Company enjoying, 
as is hereinbefore stated, the privilege of trading for furs at the said 


place of Fort Frontenac, exclusively of all others, it will be required to 


transport to the said Fort Frontenac, the articles necessary for the sub- 
sistence of the garrison of the said place, conformably to the orders of 
the King, contained in his dispatches of the present year; and the Com- 
mandant, officers, and soldiers which the Governor General shall hold 
there in garrison, shall make no trade <irectly or indirectly, on pain of 
confiscation of their furs, and other punishments prescribed by the laws 
of the King, until the agreement shali le revoked. 

“Executed and conveyed at Quebec, Chateau St. Louis, in the fore- 
noon of the thirty-first day of October, 1701, the said gentlemen inter- 
ested and the Notaries having signed at the time; the agreements re- 


maining in the office of M.de Chamblon, one of the notaries.” 


THE POET’S WREATH 


Oh, say not that the poet’s lot is sad 

That he is doomed on cheerless paths to stray. 
With nought to make his weary spirit glad, 

A wand’rer on life’s strand from day to day. 
Although no gems illume bis humble store, 

Though ‘neath his roof no untold wealth we find, 
Though men may call kim comfortless and poor, 

He yet is rich in jewels of the mind 
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He has a mine of fancy, and can build 

Bright, airy castles, placed in realms of light, 
In gorgeous fairy climes, and he can gild 

His new creations there, in hues as bright 
As ever painter for his pictures sought 

To please, with varied tints, a mortal eye, 
The poet, with his magic brush, has brought 
From rainbows in Imagination’s sky. 


When all around becometh cold and drear, 
Upon the wings of Fancy he can rise, 
And, leaving earth and all its troubles here, 
* Can mount on high into the glowing skies, 
Aud soar for ever on a tireless wing, 
Amid the blooming regions of the mind, 
Free and unfettered, and where he can fling 
The cares of earth and all its woes behind. 


The world to him is one vast choir, that sings 
For ever in its happy music free ? 
Each object to his raptured senses brings 
Its welcome load of sweetest melody. 
Where’er he wanders beauty meets his eyes, 
And Nature hastes her worshipper to greet, 
And bids her gems before his view to rise, 
And lay her ample treasures at his feet. 


He reads a lesson in each fragile flow’r 
That Flora o'er the blooming fields has spread : 
He hears wild music when the storm clouds lour 
Foretelling angry tempests overhead. 
He sees bright beauty in the star-lit skies, 
When shines ateve the dark concave of heaven, 
While all around him as a picture lies 
Enwrapped within the misty robe of even. 


He loves to stray above the blooming plains, 
He loves to sit beside swift rivers flow, 
And gladly listen to the surging strains 
They sing as on their rapid course they go; 
He loves to climb the mountain’s airy height, 
And mount afar into the shining sky, 
Where the bold eagle wings his daring flight, 
And there to breathe the air of Liberty. 


From there the wand’ring poet learns to sing, 
For these he gives the world his modest strain, 

The songs to him that Nature loved to bring, 
Find their own echoes in his heart again 
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Then say not that the poet's lot is sad, 
Though he possesses not the miser’s gold, 
The earth and all her beauties make him glad, 
And Fancy yields to him her wealth untold. 


Detroit, February, 1854. 


WHAT IS REPUTATION BUILDING? 


HE history of those whose names are inscribed in the Pantheon of 

Fame, is replete with interest and instruction. It tells that, too 

often, neglect and reproach have been, during life, the lot of men whose 
deeds have made their names imperishable. 

Too often does history call those martyrs, whom the present honors as 
heros. Rarely, indeed, have the good been permitted to view, before 
leath, the blessed results of their efforts. 

But even such a fate has made more beautiful their works, and their 
reputation. The hearts of millions beat quicker at the mention of their 
names. Millions arise and bless them. Poets and Painters, Historians 
and Sculptors unite to do them homage. 

The work of reputation-building seems to many, easy enough. Sach 
view the end accomplished, but care not to know the means. They 
regard not the unremitting toil; the fatigue; the ill-health; the want 


and the neglect which, through long years, were every day facts in their 


experience. They forget that these attended the investigation of that 
science, well nigh perfected; the production of that immortal poem; or 
the fashioning of that inimitable work of art. Such forget that they see 
these embodied, a great thought, which filled the soul, gave character to 
the man, and whose elaboration and successful application, was his life- 
labor. They seem not to know that those who have been identified with 
all the great political, social, and moral revolutions which have blessed 
the race, have also been despised, reviled, and persecuted. They only 
see them as known and honored. 

Let us see how far what we have said is true of the past. We will 
begin with the great founder of the Christian Church, We follow him 
through his whole life’s labors. Acts of benevolence, words of truth and 
of love circle his pathway, and shed a halo of glory around his character. 
Yet his life was one of suffering. Faithful to all, those whom he had 
alone trusted forsook him, till at last, betrayed by a perfidious disciple, he 
suffers death at the hands of those he came to save. Through succeed 
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ing centuries we view many others, who, convinced of the truth of thei: 
principles, and not regarding life as dear only to the cause of their Divine 
Master, dared to obey that still small voice of conscience, which bound 
them forever to right-and to duty. They thought it not too much that 
they should sutier equally with the Son of God, if, by this means, the 
truth should be sustained. Thus they maintained the right, and guarded 
the Book of Life from the hands of the destroyer. Christianized and 
enlightened millions are living memorials of their efforts. Death has 
placed them forever above the evils of reproach, as well as the dangers of 
adulation. Let their memory be cherished. Let them be revered as 
moral heros. 

God has so constituted us that our highest susceptibility to emotions of 
the beautiful, the grand, and the sublime, are awakened only by the con- 
templation of the highest type of character. The reverence and praise 
which such contempilations ealls forth, are beneath the dignity of no cir- 
cumstance, nor are they inconsistent with the highest moral purity. it 
is not man worship. Nor is it mere hero worship. It is to adopt the 
language of Colendge: “ the cultivation of that moral taste, which derives 
our most exquisite pleasure sfrom the contemplation of possible perfec 
tion.” 

In this connection the name of Socrates deserves notice. For he is 
the only notable example in the Pagan world of character, possessing 
high moral beauty. He was a light shining in darkness. He possessed 
that which gives to greatness half its power—hwmility. The teacher of 
thousands, he said “I am a learner, and the humblest of all.” We won- 
der at his dignity of character, and consistency of life, even judging him 
by our own standard of greatness. 

Yet itis words of wisdom were disregarded. He fell a martyr to prin- 
ciple. See him arraigned before the “ hundred judges.” How calm and 
serene his bearing, conscious of right, and strong in its vindication. 
“Those judges are forgotten now, but is presence is one of the sacred 
teachers in the memory of the race, while his career gives strength to 
reformers, and teaches the majesty of self-sacrifice. 

Nor has the reformer in science and art been secure. The thinkers of 
the past; they whose names are associated with all essential progress in 
those departments, have wanted the encouragement and assistance due to 
talent and enterprise. 

We know that Copernicus, almost alone, promulgated his theory in 
opposition to the long-received one of the solar system. Through his 
whole experience as an astronomer, he was assailed as an infidel, re- 
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proached and persecuted. He devoted the energies of lis life to the 


preparation of his book, and, on his death bed, received the first printed 
copy. His eye was already dim when he beheld it. His ear was well- 
nigh deaf to the Yongratulations of the faithful few whom he could eall 
friends. But his countenance was radiant with the joy that filled his 
soul; joy that his life-mission ‘was accomplished. “ ‘The book is brought. 
He knows that in it he contradicts all that has been advanced by the old 
philosophers. He knows that he has rebelled against the sway of Ptole- 
mey, Which the scientific world has acknowledged for a thousand years. 
He knows that the popular mind will be shocked by his innovations, 
He knows that an attempt will be made to press even religion into the 
service against him; but he knows that his book is true. Ue is dying, 
but he leaves a glorious truth as his dying bequest to the world.” * 

Still worse was it for Galileo, who followed Copernicus in the same 
train of thought. Persecution turned its every power against him. At 
length he was forced to a formal renunciation of his theory. All know 
the history of Lady Montague; of Jenner; of Columbus, and later, of 
Whitney and Fulton. Their trials, their efforts and their ultimate sue- 
cess, lilustrate all the positions we have taken. Once they were despised 
and calumniated, now words of kindness and of blessing, greet the men- 
tion of their names; — martyrs of yesterday — heros of to-day. 

In the literary world we remember that Johnson and Goldsmith were 
plunged “ deep in the waters of affliction.” Centuries ago Homer was a 
beggar. But he deserved to live, and the world would not let his name 
die.” 

‘«. ... thirteen cities claimed the Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 

Tasso was imprisoned, Dante was banished, Otway, Chatterton and 
Burns suffered every deprivation. Thus it was with Elliott, the Eng- 
lish corn-law rhymer, says Howitt —“ For twenty years the poet went on 
writing and publishing; but in vain. Volume after volume, his pro- 
ductions fell dead from the press, met a contemptuous sneer, or were 
‘damned with faint praise.” But his spirit would not be extinguished 
nor “frozen out by neglect.” The world gave him a hearing. Haleyon 
days awaited all these. Exceeding great has been their reward. 

These facts of the past shows us the contrast between the past and the 
present, and they teach still more than this. They teach us that, however 
men may be treated during life, the world will, sooner or later do them 
justice. 





* Everett. 
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There is a standard of greatness, a “higher law” of right, whose 
demands do influence ail, in hours of reflection, and whose years pass 
away, and with them local causes of prejudice; men neglect not to apply 
this standard of judgment. Vice is distinguished from virtue. Motive, 
action and character are viewed in their true light; so that the “ unac- 
credited great ones” are indeed few, — and few are esteemed great who 
deserve not the name. They who meet its demands are placed among 
éarth’s immortal ones. Their characters remain models for all coming 
time. The aspiring emulate them, all admire and learn of them. Those 
who full below this standard are forgotten, or remembered only because 
notorious for vice. He who is conscious of the rectitude of his motives 
— the intrinsic worth of his principles, and the consistency of his action, 
may be sure of the approval of those who shall sueceed him. Such an 
one should experiente a two-fold satisfaction, in contemplating his influ- 
ence on the future, both on account of the specific and expected result of 
his action, and from the consideration that after him as a “ pattern man,” 
character shall be formed, whose heritage is immortality. 

These have ever been the two offices of the great. St. Paul, as a 
model for the formation of character, exerts an influence second only to 
that which belongs to him as an inspired writer. Who is not conscious 
of higher aspirations and nobler resolves, after contemplating such a 
character? Still farther, these facts teach us not to reject an assumed 
theory, nor to stand aloof from what are claimed as reforms, through 
fear that we shall be called on to abandon time-honored prejudices, and 
favorite theories. They teach that careful investigation and mature re- 
flection should precede judgment, and that no man should refuse to give 
them. They condemn injudicious haste, no less than inexcusable delay. 
They tell us not to withdraw our support from a given course, because 
the over-careful ery “innovation” — because some say “ Don’t agitate; 
let well enough alone.” They tell us both to avoid that ultra “ conserva- 
tism” which says “everything is right,” and that rash, undefined, and 
undetinable spirit of “ prayers” which says “ everything is wrong.” 

Above all, they teach us that it is our duty, in every field of investiga- 
tion to acknowledge ourselves learners, — to show a willingness to receive 
instruction, as well as an anxiety to instruct others, and everywhere to 
exhibit a catholic spirit. 

This spirit characterizes our age, and the fact gives pleasure and 


encouragement to all. The truths of science are so generally known, and 
the richer truths and sublimer teachings of Christianity so generally 


regarded, that he who assumes the name reformer, has naught to fear but 
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candid investigation een coitalaly, this i isa peo-chnential ¢ to arene establish- 
ment and permanence of any system. Persecution is disarmed. We 
may have opposers. The power which wealth and position give may be 


employed against us, yet we need not fear. We are secure in the pro- 
tection and support of an influence far superior — public opinion. 

Our rights are maintained by the judgment of millions; an influence 
noiseless as the motions of worlds, but all effectuai. The days of martyr- 
dom for principle have passed forever away. Still, the present demands, 
no less than the past, self-sacrificing men. The public will sustain your 
right of private judgment — your freedom of thought and of speech — 
will place in your hands the mightiest instrument of reform, the press, 
but hope not to meet the approval of those whose opiaion you value, 
until you show yourself ever ready to maintain your principles through 
evil as well as good report, and to exemplify them in a life of consistent 
action. You need a will to do, and a hand to perform what conscience, 
in the hight of God’s truth, approves. The present demands that the 


— 
2 


apparently expedient shall, if inconsistent with the right, be sacrificed to 


the right. To acquire this force of character, is no less than the work of 


alife time. You cannot begin foo soon. We see then, from the history 
of mental architects, that reputation-building is connected only with the 
highest and most constant efforts to do right. D. C. B. 


Michigan University, Feb. 1854. 


WIFE: OR, WOMAN’S MISSION, 


BY ETHLDA MEDESCON 


COYTINUED FROM PaGk YO 


CHAPTER IL. 


‘** Sore pierced by wintry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty.”’"—THomson’s SEAsons. 


** The frugal housewife trembles when she lights 
Her scanty stock of brushwood, blazing clear, 
But dying soon, like all terrestrial joys.”—Cowrer 
Eva Williams turned away from Mr. Montgomery's door with a sad 
feeling of disappointment. She had read a page in Isadore’s book of 
life principles that surprised her—or rather she had looked for those 
beautiful inscriptions which woman's life-book s/ou/d contain, and found 
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only a single word inscribed on all the page, “ seirisuNess,” and there 
was no loveliness in‘its tracery. 

“] cannot go alone; [cannot encounter scenes of wretchedness to- 
day,” murmured Eva, as she moved slowly and irresolutely along. She 
must pass her ownjdoor on her way down the avenue, and inclination 
most invitingly beckoned her to her own room; but better thoughts 
came, she might speak some words of comfort, her timely aid might 
save some precious life—at least, she herself might learn to enjoy her 
blessings with a keener relish by the power of contrast. 

She had often visited the abodes of poverty, and felt abundantly re- 
quited. Whiat if she were going among strangers now, were there not 
human hearts throbbing in their bosoms ?—had they not kindly sym- 
pathies ’—and might she not possibly lead some sorrowing spirit to the 
Fountain of Healing! 

Indecision was gone, the quick sympathies of her woman’s nature and 
the holier feelings of a Christian’s heart were sweetly blended, and she 
went on her way, mentally repeating the beautiful lines of Mrs. Worth- 
ington : 

‘* Have pity on them, for their life 
Is full of grief and care ; 
You do not know one half the woes 
The very poor must bear— 
You do not see the silent tears, 
By many a mother shed, 
As childhood offers up the prayer, 
* Give us our daily bread ’” 


§ Reaching Woodward avenue, Eva turned her steps towards the river, 
and, crossing Woodbridge, she presently reached Atwater street. Again 
her courage almost failed her—how could she enter that miserable dis- 
trict alone? She knew she was safe from personal disrespect; those 
dilapidated houses were not the [abodes of gilded vice—rather did they 
appear like the dwelling-places of those who would not barter away the 
priceless soul for even life itself; yet she shrank from the scenes of 
misery she must witness. ‘The words of her pastor, “ Duty is a thing to 
be done, and he is a Christian who does it,” recurred to her mind, and 
she turned up ‘the® street toward a cluster of houses she saw in the dis- 
tance. 

A little girl went bounding by her. The child looked back, and a 
quick smile of intelligence’and joy passed over her features. 

“Why, Miss Williams,” are, you here?’ she exclaimed, coming 
back. 
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“T am quite as much surprised to see one of my little Sabbath school 
scholars here, as you are to see me,” said Eva. “Do you live on this 
street, Susy ?” 

“Yes,maam. It’s a poor house, but mother would be glad to see 
you, if you are not in a hurry,” said the child, in a timid, yet pleading 
tone. 

“T would be very happy to see vour mother—I am in no hurry this 
morning,” replied Eva, 

The child quickened her steps, looking up now and then into the face 
of her teacher with a bright smile. They had not far to go; the cluster 
of houses Eva had noticed stood at the foot of Bates street, old, rickety 
shells, looking as if a single breath of wind would demolish them, 
were it not for the protection of the stately warehouses that rose so near 
as almost to overshadow them. Loose clapboards, broken windows, 
damp floors, crumbling walls and ill-shutting doors, were the attractions 
presented by these domicils: yet here dwelt scores of human beings, 
erowded and comfortless. 

Eva paused a moment—they were opposite a low house, with un- 
painted front, half covered with sigus; there was a window on each side 
of the door below, and another over the door in the chamber. In one 
window a few cigars, some candy, and a few cakes were exposed for 
sale; and in the other was a card, on which was written, “ ‘This room to 
let.” What must be the dimensions of the rooms, if there were more 
than one in front, was a mystery to Eva; bu! her little guide was pick- 
ing her way across the muddy street, and or own cogitations were 
diverted into a more practical channel, as she atiempted to follow. 

“Tt is well 1 wore my rubbers,” said Eva, when she gained the other 
side of the street; “the chilly air don’t make it good walking yet. Do 
you live here, Susy /” 

Susy’s hand was on the door latch; she gave Eva a puzzied look, as 
she answered, 

“Yes, ma’am; will you go in?” 

“Oh, yes; Lam very glad we are here,’ was Eva’s cheerful reply, as 
she scraped her feet on the edge of the side walk. 

Susy opened the door, which swung back against the partition that 
divided off the room to let, and they entered the grocery, a dingy little 
room, with a counter on one side, behind which stood a good-natured- 
looking Irishwoman, weighing out “sixpence worth of tea” for a little 
barefooted boy. In one corner stood a bed; a cooking stove, and other 
necessary furniture, left but little space for progress; yet Eva followed 
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her guide, who was accustomed to threading such mazes, and soon found 
herself groping her way up a narrow staircase at the further end of the 
room, 

“Tve got the money, mother,” exclaimed little Susy, opening a door 
at the head of the stairs; “I’ve got the money ;” and, running to her 
mother, she threw the parcel into her lap, forgetting, in her joy, that 
there was any one else within hearing. 

“Tm afraid you have forgotten your manners, Susy,” said Mrs. Post, 
rising, and handing Eva the only chair in the room. 

“Oh, mother, I did forget,” said the child, blushing; “this is Miss 
Williams, my Sabbath school teacher.” 

“T am very glad to see you, Miss Williams,’ said Mrs. Post, with 
lady-like self-possession; “ but I fear Susy asked too much to invite you 
here;” and her eye glanced around the miserable apartment, while a 
faint blush sutlused her pale cheek. 

“Twas coming here when your daughter overtook me,” said Eva, 
“though I was not aware that any one I knew lived here.” 

She smiled at Mrs. Post’s glance of surprised inquiry. 

“The long, dreary winter is coming, and I came to inquire if you are 
prepared for it,’ said Eva, gently. 

The poor woman burst into tears. 

“Don’t cry, mother; I’ve got the money,” whispered little Susy. 

“Mrs. Post, will you permit Susy to tell me about that money ?” ask- 
ed Eva, anxious to gain their confidence. 

“O yes, if you wish,” replied Mrs. Post, wiping her eyes. 

Little Susy had been in Miss Williams’s Sabbath school class a 
year, and she knew she might speak freely; so she drew her little stool 
close to her teacher’s feet, and began her narration. 

“You see, Miss Williams, mother has been doing some work for Miss 
Isadore Montgomery, and this morning | took it home. We wanted 
the money to pay rent and buy food. The work was very nice em- 
broidery on muslin—two collars and a pair of cufls; there was a great 
deal of work on them—mother said five dollar’s worth; but Miss Isadore 
always likes to get things cheap; so mother said she would only charge 
three dollars. The servant showed me into the beautiful parlor, where 
Miss Isadore sat, reading; and there was a very pleasant looking gen- 
tleman in the room. Miss Isadore looked at the work, and said it was 
well done. But, when I told her the price, she called me ‘Miss Pert, 
and said she would only give two dollars and a half; and, if mother did 
not like that, she might keep the work, and pay her for the materials. 
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I could not help erying as I came along home, for we owed two dollars 
for rent, and that would only leave half a dollar to buy food for all three 
of us till mother could earn more. Pretty soon I heard some one be- 
hind me, walking fast, and then some one said, ‘ Are you the little girl 
who was at Mr. Montgomery’s half an hour ago? I looked up, and 
there was the same young gentleman | saw in the parlor; he handed me 
half a dollar. I suppose Miss Isadore must have been very sorry, and 
sent it. And | was running home, as glad as could be, when I saw you, 
Miss Eva.” 

“T wonder if Mr. Arthur Montgomery has returned yet /” said Mrs. 
Post; “that is just as he used to be, years ago.” 

Eva felt a strange disinclination to answer the question; she, however, 
said, “ Yes,” and changed the subject, by remarking, 

“You do not often have your prices objected to, | suppose /” 

“Yes, very often; and that is why I find it so very hard to get along. 
Fine work takes a great deal of time. Few ladies realize this; and they 
don’t know how valuable a shilling is to a poor widow, with a family to 
support. Oh, Miss Williams, there is a great deal of truth in those 
beautiful lines : 

* Few but the poor feel for the poor ; 
The rich know not how hard 
{t is to be of needful rest 
And needful food debarred.’ 


A fair compensation for labor, and prompt pay, would often prevent suf- 
fering, and render charity unnecessary. Yet there are many ladies who 
give largely for charitable purposes, and forget to be just in the trifling 
sums due to the poor. ‘This is the only thing that gives me any un- 
usual anxiety for the winter. If I was sure of good pay, 1 could sup- 
port myself and little ones comfortably. As it is, 1 do not know how I 
shall succeed.” 

Eva looked ai the pale face of the widow, and wished Isadore could 
see her. She had evidently seen better days. ‘There was an unmistak- 
able air of good breeding about her, and a neat and almost tasteful or- 
dering of her single scantily furnished apartment, that gave its own his- 
tory. Six months had elapsed since the death of her hushand—a little 
rosy cheeked babe, who lay on the bed asleep, and the little gir! at Eva’s 
feet, were the mother’s only remaining treasures. 

After engaging some work at a price much above what the poor 
woman was accustomed to receive, and making some inquiries about the 
neighbourhood, Eva begged Mrs. Post to allow Susy to accompany her 
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as a guide, and took her leave with the silent blessing of the widow's 
heart. 

Eva and her little friend visited all the families in that group of 
houses; and such scenes of wretchedness Eva’s eyes had never before 
rested upon. 

In one house, a dissipated mother had left five children to take care 
of themselves, while she went to earn money to be spent, not for their 
comfort, but to debase herself below the brutes. 

Up in a little low garret, where one could scarcely stand upright, was 
a sick woman, with three little children, with nothing to depend upon 
but the charity of her almost equally poor neighbors. Her husband had 
died only a week previously. 

Another, an lrishwoman, with a family of four children and a 
drunken husband, they found weeping bitterly. Two of Eva's fashion- 
able friends had found it inconvenient to pay her for washing that week 
and a third had obliged her to take a “ due-bill,” instead of paying he: 
the cash. The poor woman's landlord had warned her out; the thirty 
days were expired, and he would wait no longer. Eva’s purse was good 
for the amount due for rent. 

“ji cannot go amy further to-day, Susy,” said Eva, as they left the 
house. “Come up to-morrow for the work. Thank you, ‘or going with 
me. Good bye;” and, with a sweet smile, that lived in little Susy’s heart 


long after, Kva parted from the child, and turned her steps home 


ward. 

Her heart was full of sympathy for the suffering, and thought was 
busy trying to answer the philanthropist’s ever recurring question, “How 
can these evils be removed ?” 

“f would like to see how those live who are one step higher up; 
and, as few but the poor feel for the poor, perhaps I might obtain some 
valuable hints, there are so many things that the rich know nothing 
about,” thought Eva, as she approached a row of houses whose external 
appearance was a little better than those she had left. One of the 
number particularly attracted her attention. There was an antiquated 
door-plate and ponderous knocker on the door, and the unshuttered win 
dows were partially shaded by curtains. 

Disgusted with the heartlessness of her own circle, as revealed to her 
by the events of the day, and full of this new phase in her mission, Eva 
ascended the steps, and knocked. The door was opened by a young 
woman, plainly dressed, but with a profusion of ringlets about her 


face. 
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Eva inquired for “Mrs. Smith,” the name on the door-plate. 
“My mother is in,” answered the happy possessor of the ringlets. 
“ Will you walk into the parlor? What name shall I announce ?” 

Eva was half disposed to give a fictitious name, but, afier a few mo- 
ments hesitation, gave her real one. 

“Miss Williams,” called out Miss Smith, flinging open the parlor door 
with a flourish. . 

Eva entered the room, more embarrassed than she had ever felt in a 
large assembly ; and Mrs. Smith rose from her easy chair, and gave her 
a most gracious welcome. 

“You do me great honor this morning, Miss Williams,” said she. 
* Allow me to introduce to you my daughters, Miss Angeline Victoria 
Smith, and Miss Hectorine Euphrasia Smith.” 

The young ladies’ mauner of greeting was so entirely new, that Eva’s 
smile could scarcely be kept within proper bounds, and she felt quite re- 
lieved when they permitted her to be seated. After a few moments 
general conversation, Eva ventured to inquire if they knew of any fami- 
lies in the neighborhood who were in need of pecuniary aid. 

Miss Angeline Victoria glanced sharply at her, and then coldly an- 
swered in the negative. 

“We are not at all acquainted with the sort of people who live about 
here, Miss Williams,” said Mrs. Smith, with an air of offended pride: 
“indeed, we did not know at all that this was such a low neighborhood 
when we took the house. We lived in an elegant house far up the 
Avenue when my husband died, and I soon after had an opportunity to 
sell it; so we took this house merely for a time, a temporary abode, as 
we shall embark for Europe as soon «as our arrangements are completed. 
We do not mix with the vulgar people about us at all, Miss Williams. 
You see we didn’t bring much of our nice furniture with us,” she con- 
tinued, noticing Eva’s glance around the room, “though we have quite 
enough for comfort. We did have such elegant furniture up there”’— 
and the old lady went on, descanting upon the number and size of the 
rooms, and the furniture in each, evidently a fancy picture, while Eva’s 
eyes were taking an inventory of the motley collection around her. The 
room was in the most delightful confusion, filled with things useful and 
things ornamental, with no arrangement of fitness or convenience, but 
with an evident and repulsive attempt at display. An old-fashioned ma- 
hogany secretary stood in one corner, and beside: it a very cheap pine 
table, over which was suspended a large mirror, reflecting an old and not 
very neatly kept dresser, filled with all sorts of crockery, which stood at 
VOL. x. 11 
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the other end of the room. Near the dresser was a cooking stove, half 
hid behind a great gaudy fire screen; the mantel-piece was loaded with 
china men and other cheap toys; but not a book or paper was anywhere 
to be seen. A lounge, covered with dingy calico, occupied one side of 
the room; and nearly in the middle of the floor was the most conspi- 
cuous piece of furniture, Mrs. Smith, dressed as for a gala day, in a pro- 
fusion of finery, and seated in an elaborately carved arm-chair. The 
daughters were most becomingly dressed; but the effort to impress their 
visitor with a sense of their rank and consequence was so apparent, that 
whatever favorable impression she might have received from their dress, 
was changed to contempt by their manner. 

While the mother was descanting upon the value, and giving the his 
tory of each antiquated piece of furniture—heir-looms in the family for 
generations—a knock was heard, and one of the daughters, remarking 
“that the servant was out,” went to the door. 

“Mammy wants to know if my trousers are done,” screamed out the 
voice of the child. 

“Hush, hush! there’s company in the parlor,” said Miss Smith, in « 
whisper, much louder than she intended it should be. * No, they are not 
done; tell your mother to send for them in an hour,” she added. 

The hall door closed with a slam, and the girl returned to the parlor 
with the step of an empress. 

Eva took leave amid a shower of compliments, giad to eseape from 
this most pitiable caricature of aristocracy, yet more deeply pained than 
by all the misery she had before witnessed. Physical suijering could be 
removed; but that indomita’'s »ride, that curse on American woman 
hood, which views honest poverty as a disgrace, and considers remuner 
ative labor an act to be ashamed of—is not such moral leprosy in- 
curable # 

Weary and sad, Eva commenced her walk homeward; her confidence 
in humanity was shaken. The distress she had witnessed, and the com 
plaints she had listened to, led her to look upon the wealthy as a clas 
of privileged oppressors; while her last call presented such a ludicrous 
picture of would-be gentility, that she was half inclined to blame thos: 
free institutions that recognise no arbitrary titles of nobility. She forgos 
that such “false pretences” are but a blemish—that it is one of the 
noblest characteristics of a republican government, which enables whoever 
will to become great, good, and honored; and, best of all, woman, if she 
will, may labor on unhindered in the fulfilment of ber high and holy 


destiny. 
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Kya did noi remember this, and sad, and sometimes bitter thoughts 





were her companions. 

“Good evening, Miss Williams; have you succeeded well in your mis- 
sion to-day ?” said a manly voice beside her. 

Eva started; she had been so abstracted in thought, that she had not 
heard the approaching footsteps, and now looked up to meet the admir- 
ing glance of Arthur Montgomery. 

“T have looked upon enough misery to make me almost doubt my 
own identity,” she replied, with a sigh. 

“ Excuse me, but is it best for you to visit such scenes? The trial is 
two great,” said Arthur, gravely. 

“ Rather say, I should visit them oftener, and seek to relieve them,” 
was the reply. 

“I have been recalling old times to-day,” remarked Arthur, after a 
pause. “Have you forgotten the time that 1 tipped you off my sled, 
and your head struck the curb-stone ?” 

“Oh, no, | have not forgotten it; but I believe the wound left no 
sear,” said Eva, raising her hand to her forehead to hide the blush that 
suffused her cheek; for she also remembered, and wondered if ke had 
forgotten his childish words of endearment, and the numberless kisses 
applied to heal the bruise. 

Arthur enjoyed her confusion a moment, and again changed the con- 
versation. 

“T have been playing clerk to-day, also,” said he, “ but my father ex- 
ewsed me early this afternoon; and, as he says 1 may continue to have 
my evenings, will you allow me to call, and renew my acquaintance with 
your aunt Mary?’ 

“T have no doubt my aunt would be happy to see you,” said Kva, in 
a slightly embarrassed tone. “Good evening, sir;” and she ran up the 
steps, glad to find herself at home. Arthur bowed, and passed on. 

Eya’s spirits were in such a staie of perturbation, that she shrank from 
meeting any of the family, and passed immediately to her room. Here 
she remained, endeavoring to still her “thoughts tumultuous flow,” till 
there came the remembrance of present duties to be performed. Duty’s 
eall was one never unheeded by Eva; and, however much she might 
have preferred another quiet hour alone, she immediately descended to 
the parlor. 


Excetcent Ruvces.—To remember that we are subject to failings and infirmities of one king 
@ another. 

To bear with, and not magnify each other’s infirmities 

fo avoid going from house tv house. for the purpose of hearing news and infirmities. 

If one be in fault, tell bim in private, before it is mentioned to others. 
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LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL 


T was April when I left the home-nest, all uniledged, yet weary of its 
restraint, to wing my way alone, and seek my fortune in the wide, 
wide world. Yes; it was in April—*tearfully-smiling” April—the 
coquette of months; when Spring makes her debut in propria persona, 
though queen regent a little month before; when the lilac blossoms, and 
sends forth its delicate odor; when the violet first lifts its modest head, 
and smiles upon the dallying sunbeam— April : 


** O thou, for whose soul-soothing quiet turtles 
Passion their voices cooingly ’mong myrtles, 
What time thou wanderest at eventide, 

Through sunny meadows, that outskiri the side 
Of thine enmossed realms-——” 


Then it was I left the home of my youth for a dwelling among strang- 
ers. 

My last day under the paternal roof was full of many /ast things, which 
brought sadness to my young heart. The day was spent in making pre- 
parations for my departure. My wardrobe was in readiness, having re- 
ceived the finishing touch from the hands of my dear mother; and | 
packed it snugly away into my trunk. The few books 1 possessed—not 
having room for only a half dozen choice ones—I gave to loved ones 
as mementos. The morning, noon, and evening meal were my éasé, and 
presided over by the same dear mother. Few words were spoken; but 
busy thoughts reviewed the past, contemplated the present, and pictured 
the future—how darkly shaded seemed that picture to me! The morn- 
ing and evening devotions at the family altar, the reading of appropriate 
portions of Scripture, and the offered prayer by a now sainted father, 
tenderly adverting to the separation about to take place between parent 
and child, sisters and brothers—were the /ast. In looking around the 
home of my boyhood and youth, I felt, as I gazed upon the scenes and 
haunts of this merry spring-time of my life, that it was the éast. 

The morning of my departure was unpleasant, and visited with Apri 
showers, according well with the feelings in my own breast, and the un- 
repressed tears that would fall. A heart-twin brother, on whose head 
the hand of affliction had heavily fallen, and beside whose sick bed J 
had watched many a long winter night, gave me, in parting, a letter, 
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opening unto me the inner chamber of his heart, to which I might re- 
turn for rest—like the ark-returning dove—should I find no sympathy 
in the world, a pilgrimage in which | was then to commence. My father 
gave me the parting hand, and said, “God bless you, my son!” I 
looked around for my beloved mother, but she was not there. Closeted 
in yonder chamber, she knelt in prayer, not daring to trust her feelings 
to bid her son adieu? Oh! the tenderness and deep devotedness of a 
mother’s love! I gave one long, lingering look at the old homestead, 
and turned, with a sad heart, away. 

In turning back the leaves of my journal, I fiud inscribed on one, 
blotted with tears, the following lines: 


THE EXILE’S FAREWELL. 


Farewell, my friends! farewell, my friends! 
Loving nd true : 

Ob! my young heart in anguish rends, 
Parting with you. 

Sweetly the moments passed away, 
Brightly the hours, 

When strewn along my path each day 
Friendship’s rich flowers. 


When my frail bark was tempest tossed, 
Friendless, alone, 

Aud, wrapped in gloom, all hope seemed lost, 
Kindly there shone 

Piercing the darkness of the night, 
Far—far above, 

In the cerulean sky of light— 
Friendship and love! 


Farewell! No mother’s well known voice, 
Soothing, may hear, 

Making this lone, sad heart rejoice, 
Drying each tear. 

Should sickness pale this cheek of mine, 
When far from thee, 

What voice so pleasing then as thine. 
Comforting me? 


Farewell! No sister's fond caress, 
Or brother's smile, . 

Will cheer me in my loneliness, 
In my exile. 
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A father’s warnings, kindly given, 
No more shall hear, 

Nor voice ascending up to heaven, 
Fervent in prayer 


Farewell, my home! my friends, farewell! 
Loved ones and kind ; 
I go ’mid other scenes to dwell, 
Sorrows to find, 
Perchance to dim my future way — 
Ah! who can tell ? 
Still all my hopes on Heaven I'll stay— 
Farewell! farewell! 
Taw Evox. 
New York City. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF HIM DURING HIS RESIDENCE IN THE OITY OF 
NEW-YORK. 


(ConcLupvED FROM Pace 104.) 


HE hour of five was on the point of striking. It was the hour Colonel 
Vaudry was to present himself at the Quartier Austerlitz — the hour 
when a young Prince, the nephew and adopted child of the Great Em- 
peror, was about to try the magic of his name, to save the liberty and 
exalt the glory of his country. It was in such an hour he thought of 
his mother. “My poor mother,” he said, “I have deceived her — she 
thinks I am hunting—she must know, good or bad, the lot which 
awaits me.” He wrote two letters, one to assure her of his success, the 
other of his failure. Among other things, he writes his mother, “I have 
been conquered! I die for a blessed cause — that of the French People 
— who will regret me hereafter!’ Do not weep for me.” He wept, as 
he placed the letter in the hands of his aid. 

At this moment the sound of a trumpet was heard. The Prince, re- 
pressing every emotion which the recollection of his mother had created, 
recovered his equanimity, and said, as he rose from his seat, “The solemn 
hour has arrived, gentlemen; ina few moments we shall have commenced 
a great revolution. Should we succeed, the benediction of a people will 
be our recompense. If we fail, words will be wanting to our enemies to 
paint our folly, the ridiculous character of our attempt. It is the martyr- 
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dom of modern times: we must bear it with resignation. We raust 
recall the long agony of the Emperor at St. Helena. 

In the meantime, Colonel Vaudry ordered the trumpet to sound w 
arms. The soldiery descended in haste from their barracks, and in a few 
moments the vast court of the Austerlitz Quartier was filled with troops. 
The regiment was formed in two lines, so facing, that each soldier could 
see what was passing in the centre of the court. 

The Prince being informed that the regiment was on parade, advanced 
towards the Austerlitz Quartier, followed by all his military staff. He 
was dressed in the uniform of an officer of artillery — a blue coat, with 
red collar and cuffs. He wore the epaulettes of a colonel, the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor, and the regular cap of the army, and a cavalry 
sabre. (It is falsely represented, and even in a late American publica- 
tion, that he wore the gray overcoat and three-cornered hat, in imitation 
of his uncle’s costume.) 

The rain, which had been falling, now ceased, and day was breaking 
as the Prince arrived. The most lively curiosity animated the troops. 
Colonel Vaudry stood alone in the centre of the court. The Prince ad- 
vanced towards the Colonel with confidence. All eyes were fixed on 
this unexplained scene. The Colonel, drawing his sword, cried out with 
aloud voice, “ Soldiers of the Fourth Regiment of Artillery! A great 
revolution commences this moment. The nephew of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, Prince Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, here present, comes to place 
himself at your head; he has arrived on the soil of France, to reconquer 
the rights of the people, and to give to France her liberty and rights. 
He stands ready to conquer or die for a great cause — the cause of 
the people. Soldiers of the Fourth Regiment of Artillery, can the 
nephew of the Emperor Napoleon depeud on you? “ Yes, Colonel!” 
shouted every soldier; and the air resounded with the cries of, “ Vive 
ia Liberte!” “Vive Napoleon!” “Vive l’Empereur!” Although 
the Prince was not presented as the Emperor, still the soldiers were 
unwilling to separate his name from that of Napoleon. Many waved 
their swords and shakoes in the air. The prestige of Napoleon's 
name was triumphant. The Prince threw himself into the arms of 
Colonel Vaudry. When silence was restored, he addressed the troops: 
“Soldiers, resolved to conquer or die for the liberty of the French 
people, it is to you, in the first piace, that I wished to present my- 
self, because between you and me the most interesting recollections 
exist. With you, the Emperor, my uncle, made his first efforts in war. 
With you, he rendered illustrious the siege of Toulon. It was your 
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brave regiment which opened the gates of Grenoble to him, on his return 
from Elba. Soldiers, new destinies await you! To you belongs the glory 
of commencing a great enterprise! To you the honor of saluting, in the 
first instance, the Eagle of Austerlitz and of Wagram!” Seizing the 
Eagle from one of his officers, and presenting it to the regiment, he con- 
tinued: “ Soldiers, behold the symbol of French glory destined hereafter 
to be the emblein of liberty. For fifteen years it conducted our fathers 
to victory; it has shown forth on every battle-field; it has passed through 
every capital of Europe. Will you rally around this standard? I con 
fide it to your honor—to your courage. Let us march together against 
the traitors and oppressors of our country, to the ery of, ‘ Vive la France! 
Vive la Liberte!’” 

The manner in which this address was received, proved conclusively 
that the Prince had not miscalculated the immense popularity of Napo 
leon’s name. Immediately the regiment was en route for the quarters 
of the Lieutenant General. Aroused by the sound of music at so early 
an hour in the morning, the attention of the inhabitants was attracted to 
the march of the regiment. Crowds followed, shouting “ Vive Napoleon 
IIl.! Vive le President de la Republique! Vive le Premier Consul! 
Vive Napoleon! Vive Ja Liberte!” On the other hand, cries were 
heard from the soldiers, “It is the nephew of the Emperor!” “It is the 
nephew of Prince Eugene!” repeated the people. They pressed around 
him, and separated him from the troops. Every one wished to speak to 
him —to touch him. “ What kind of government shall we have?” 
demanded one of them. “That which the nation may desire,” replied 
the Prince. “The people will decide that,” the officers remarked. Then 
the cries of “ Vive Napoleon!” were sent forth with redoubled force. 
On arrival at the hotel of the Lieutenant General, he was taken prisoner, 
having refused to join the revolution. 

The calculation of the Prince, and of those connected with him, was to 
have marched in that direction where they were very confident of being 
joined by other regiments favorably disposed to the cause. The officer 
charged with the duty of guiding the column, was engaged in the arrest 
of the Prefect. A wrong direction was given to the column. The 
Prince found himself conducted into the court of a barracks, with a few 
officers. “Where am I?” he said, at once observing that a mistake had 
been made, but too late’to retrace his steps. An order was given to the 
commanding officer to assemble his regiment. The officer suggested 
difficulties — he was afraid of incurring responsibilities. Some minutes 
passed in useless words between him and the suite of the Prince. Some 
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of the soldiers, hearing the name of Napoleon mentioned, closed hastily 
around him, testifying the most lively enthusiasm. Cries of “Vive Na- 
poleon!” “Vive ’Empereur!” In the midst of these manifestations, 
the officers in attendance on the Prince, cautiously prepared themselves 
for defence. Already several companies were formed in front. The 
popular cause was on the point of triumph, when suddenly a storm arose, 
and spread rapidly. An officer addressed the soldiers, and asserted that 
the man who excited so great enthusiasm was an impostor — that he 
was not the nephew of the Emperor Napoleon. “ It is Colonel Vaudry’s 
nephew,” cried another; “I know him!” This absurd falsehood passed 
rapidly along the ranks — it changed the dispositions of the men. A 
large number, who believed they had been deceived, became furious. 
Before this unforeseen danger, the Prince resolved to retire, with his 
friends. As he was about to depart, and approach the gate, a new acci- 
dent occurred. 

Uneasy at being separated so long from the Prince and Colonel Van- 
dry, the Fourth Regiment of Artillery, on whom all their hopes of success 
centered, began to entertain apprehensions. A rumor spread among the 
brave soldiers, that the Prince fled from danger. ‘They rushed hastily 
into the court, exclaiming furiously against the infantry. Unfortunately, 
the Prince was caught by the advancing crowd, and carried towards the 
infantry who doubted his identity, Twice he was rescued by the artille- 
rymen, but was at last arrested as he was mounting a horse for the pur- 
pose of making a last desperate effort. His officers at once submitted. 
The gates were closed. The sixty horses which were in the court increased 
the disorder, and prevented all movement on the part of the artillerymen. 
The whole regiment found itself taken prisoners. At this moment, when 
all his hopes were crushed, the Prince displayed calmness and resignation. 
Addressing Colonel Vaudry, he asked his pardon for having induced him 
to join the unfortunate enterprise. The Colonel said not a word, but 
seized the hand of the Prince, which he covered with tears. In an instant 
afterwards an officer approached, and expressed regret for the terrible 
situation of the Prince. “ Well,” said he, “I shall not die in exile.” 
While the military stood in array opposite each other, they were momen- 
tarily in danger of coming into conflict. The artillery was formed in 
line — their horses were distributed here and there in the ranks. The 
infantry advanced their bayonets within two feet of the hearts of the 
artillerymen. But the artillery was armed with muskets, and ready to 
fire. The two surveyed each other with fury. “Vive ?Empereur!”’ 
“Vive lenevue de Napoleon!” shouted the artillery! “(Ce n’est pas lui!” 
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“Ca n’est pas nevue!” responded the infantry! In the midst of this 
tumult, the artillery refused to obey orders. They refused to retire with. 
out their Prince or their Colonel. A single drop of blood might create 
a frightful massacre. Every moment was precious. Search was made 
for Colonel Vaudry. He was brought from his prison. His voice was 
at once heard. “Retire,” he said to the soldiers of the Fourth Regi- 
ment, “my friends — obey your Colonel for the last time!” At once, 
the gate being opened, they passed out. Pasigny, the aid of the Prince, 
appealed to them to make an effort to release their unfortunate Prince. 
To this they assented. But a fatality attended on them. No communi- 
cation could be had, except by an order of the Colonel; and he could not 
be reached, as he was a prisoner. 

All hopes of exciting the people were also at an end, as the officer w 
whom the Proclamations had been entrusted, when he heard of the arrest 
of the Prince, at once destroyed them. 

Although the enterprise was unsuccessful, yet it developed, in a degree, 
a knowledge of the sentiments of the army and of the French people 
towards the name borne by the Prince. He was, moreover, convinced 
that the nation was dissatisfied with the regime of Louis Philippe, and 
that the repeated agitations were but the precursors of a revolution. 

After his arrival in New York, some curious details of the Strasbourg 
affair came to light. On the 30th of October, 1836, the Prince and six 
officers were arrested and thrown into prison. He at once endeavored to 
take on himself all the responsibility of the affair, and to bring down on 
his own head all the rigor of the law. Ten days passed without any 
evidence of the intention of the Government. On the evening of the 9th 
of November, the Prince was waited on by General Voriol and the Pre- 
fect.- They desired him to follow, whither he knew not. He was taken 
to Paris. The Prince expressed the greatest anxiety to exculpate, in some 
manner, his companions, and to alleviate their situation; but no satisfac- 
tion was given to him on this head. He arrived in Paris on the 12th. 
He was there told that he was to be sent to L’Orient — thence to be 
transported to the United States. He expostulated with the officers 
against being sent out of the country until he had testified in favor of his 
friends in Strasbourg. This was denied him. On the 21st of Novem- 
ber, he was conducted on board the frigate Andromeda. Every one sup- 
posed she was bound for New York. But the commandant had sealed 
orders, which he opened in the thirty second degree of latitude, requiring 
him to go to Rio Janeiro; to retain the Prince on board whilst he re 
mained there. He was ordered, after refitting, to go to the United States. 
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As the vessel had no business to accomplish at Rio Janeiro, it is clear 
that the disposition of the Government, which it did not avow at his 
departure, was to prevent the Prince giving his testimony in favor of his 
companions in misfortune, before the close of the judicial proceedings. 
The Government chose to leave the friends of the Prince, and the whole 
crew of the vessel, in horrible suspense for months, 

The Prince arrived at Norfolk on the 30th of March, 1837. To use 
the expressions of the writer of the “ Brochure,” “he touched that land 
of liberty which has ever received misfortune with kindness. He is free 
to geturn to Europe whenever he chooses; but deprived hereafter of the 

' bility of trying anew the part which suits best his position and 
character. We are ignorant whether he will return to his family, or fix 
forever his home in the New World.” 

And yet to-day he is Emperor of France. The voice which quietly 
made these remarks in Washington Hall, New-York, now, by the voice 
of millions, is Emperor of the French. The same man who quietly drove 
a pair of gray horses up Broadway every afternoon, was seen by me sur- 
rounded by a brilliant stafl, reviewing thousands of troops in the Champs 
de Mars, in Paris. 

While in New York, he conducted himself with great good sense. 
He was quiet — unobtrusive — rather given to solitude. False tales 
have been invented, of his dissipated habits while resident here. Nothing 
can be farther from the truth. 

I remember well a dinner party was given to him at Delmonico’s by 
a set of young men, some of whom were then figures in the political 
world, and have since become conspicuous. They were composed of the 
democratic and opposite party. At the dinner, Louis Napoleon was 
seated next to a prominent democrat, when the conversation turned on 
the subject of politics. In reply to a remark made in badinage, that the 
democratic party was, in every country, made up of the uneducated and 
restless spirits of the nation, this gentleman answered “that from the 
time of Czesar to the present day, the most accomplished men, and of the 
highest intellect, were, in every country, the leaders of the popular party.” 
This remark attracted the attention of Louis Napoleon, who instantly 
turned to the speaker, and inquired if he had ever seen the remark that 
Cesar was the head of the democratic party of Rome. ‘The gentleman 
answered he had not. Says Napoleon, “ My uncle, the Emperor, made 
the same remark; and with your permission I will send you a book, in 
which you may take some interest, relating to Caesar.” That book was 
sent, with this written in the Prince’s own hand-writing on one of the 
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pages —“ A Monsiéur ———— souvenir de la part de Pe. Napoleon 
Louis Bonaparte.” The book is entitled “ Precis des gaerres de Cxsar 
par Napoleon, ecrit par M. Marchand, a ile Sainte-Helena, sous la dictee 
de ’'Empereur.” It is an extremely interesting little work. The origin 
of it is as follows:—The Emperor, whilst snffering from his last illness 
at St. Helena, required one of his attendants to read to him, amongst 
other works, the “Commentaries of Cesar.” The reading would draw 
out from the Emperor remarks on the differences im the modes of ancient 
and modern warfare —the difficulties of moving armies between France 
and Italy during his time and that of Cesar — the effect of the intro- 
duction of fire-arms in modern warfare — the difference between land 
and sea service. The navies of the ancients were nothing — that the 
trident of Neptune is the sceptre of the world, is true at the present 
time. 

All these, and kindred topics, were spoken of by the Emperor. His 
remarks were transcribed, and afterwards printed in 1836. In this work 
he speaks of Czesar’s support by the popular party in Rome. He analyses 
thoroughly the conspiracy against Cwsar, and exposes the fallacy that 
Czsar could have wished to make himself King. It would have been a 
strange piece of policy to replace the curule chair of the vanquishers o: 
the world with a throne despised by the conquered. Czsar always 
adopted, to the last moment of his life, popular forms. Nothing was 
done but by a decree of the Senate. Magistrates were named by the 
people. If he arrogated to himself the reality of power, he left remain- 
ing all the forms of republicanism. He went abroad without pomp, like 
a simple citizen. He was constant in his attendance at the assemblies of 
the people, and in the Senate. He refused a body-guard. He introduced 
no change into the spirit of his army, which remained republican and 
devoted to the popular party and democracy. For Czsar the people had 
an amiable affection. These are almost literal translations of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s remarks. Both these works show that the Emperor and 
Louis Napoleon have built their hopes of success on the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people, as distinguished from the right-divine of the 
legitimates of Europe. 

At last the Prince, in June, 1837, determined to leave the United 
States to visit his mother in Switzerland, who was supposed to be on her 
death bed. I have before me the card he left before he departed :— 
Le Prince Naroiron Lovis Bonaparte, P. P. €. 

On a bright sunny day I met him on the Battery, a short time before 
leaving. We walked together up and down the Battery, looking out on 
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the beautiful bay. We were waiting for the hour of departure of the 
little steam-tug, which was to convey passengers to the packet. In this 
interview, I remarked that I feared he would not be permitted to pass into 
Switzerland — that he would be compelled to return to the United States. 
He answered that he never expected to return here. That he should 
never be satisfied until he was at the head of the French nation. That 
the Emperor always looked upon him as his favorite nephew, and as one 
likely to fill his place on the throne of France. That the place was his 
of right, and he spoke of it as his destiny. When [ saw him in the 
Elysee I reminded him of his prophecy. He merely smiled — but it 
was the smile of conscious power. Little did I dream | should see it 
fulfilled. I looked upon him as a taciturn, (Thiers called him “the man 
that never speaks”) unhappy, aud moderate man as to abilities. Time 
has shown him quick in invention, full of courage, energetic to a wonder- 
ful degree, and of the highest intellect. 

I have been told that he is a fatalist. That he does not believe he shall 
die a quiet death, but that he will be cut off suddenly; but that his hour 
has not yet come. 

The true seeret of Louis Napoleon’s success is not understood in this 
country. France has been rent asunder by factions. That most dreaded, 
is the one which wars against property and agains‘ religion. Napoleon 
presents himself as the champion of order and of religion. He sends 
troops to Rome to support the Pope, as the head of a religion sacred in 
the eyes of the French people. He banishes the men engaged in spread- 
ing doctrines calculated to unhinge society. | + presents himself to the 
people as the representative of popular sovereig...y —a throne sustained 
by the voice of the people contrasts powerfully with the divine right 
claimed by the Emperors of Austria and Russia, or even by the Queen 
of England. 

To us in America, accustomed to submission to written constitutions, 
his conduct presents revolting features. We should not measure him by 
our standard, but by the results which his talents and administration have 
developed. ‘The future which lies before him is enveloped in mist. 
That he is not secure in his position is all we know. How brief, or how 
long his reign, no one can foresee.— Home Journal. 


Beavtiec. aso Teun. — Ina late article in Fragzer’a Magazine, this brief but beautiful pas 
sage occurs: “* Education does not commence with the alphabet It begins with a mother’s 
look—with a father’s nod of approbation or a sign of repooof—with a sister’s gentle pressure 
of the hand, or a brother’s noble act of forbearance—with handrfuls of flowers in green and 
daisy meadows—with bird’s nests admired but not touched—with creeping ants. and almost 
imperceptible emmets—with humming bees and glass beehives—with pleasant walks in shady 
lanee—aud with thoughts directed in eweet and kindly tones, and words to mature to acta of 
benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and te the source of all good—to God bimacif 
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THE ASSEMBLY OF THE DEAD. 


[Da. Rein, a traveller through the highlands of Pern, is said to have found, lately, in the 
desert of Alcoama, the dried remains of an assemblage of human beings, five or six hundred 
in number, men, women, and children. seated in a semicircle, as when alive, staring into the 
burning waste before them. They had not been buried--life had not departed before they 
thus rat around : but hope was gone ; the Spanish invaders were at hand, and, no hope being 
left, they had come hither to die. They still sat immovable in the dreary desert, dried like mum 
mies by the effect of the hot air ; they still kept their position, sitting up as in solemn coun 
oil, whi be over that Areopagus silence broods everlastingly — United States Journal. | 


With dul) and lurid skies above, 
And burning wastes around, 
A lonely traveler journeyed on, 
Through solitudes profound. 
No wand’ring bird’s advent’rous wing 
Paused o’er that cheerless waste— 
No tree across those dreary sands 
A welcome shadow cast: 


With scorching, pestilential breath, 
The desert blast swept by, 

And with a dull and brazen glare 
The eun looked from the sky : 

Yet onward still, though worn with toil. 
The eager wand’rer pressed, 

While earnest hope lit up his eye, 
And nerved his fainting breast. 


Why paused he in his onward course? 
Why held his struggling breath ? 
Why gazed he with bewildered eye, 
As on the mien of death ? 

Before him sat, in stern array, 
All hushed, as if in dread, 

Yet cold, and motionless, and calm. 
4 concourse of the dead! 


Across the burning waste they gazed, 
With fixed and stony eye, 
As if strange fear had chained erewhile 
Their gaze on vacancy ; 
And woe and dread on every brow, 
In changeless lines were wrought— 
Sad traces of the anguish deep 
That filled their latest thought! 
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They seemed a race of other times, 
O’er whom the desert’s blast 

For many a long aud weary age 
In fiery wrath had passed : 

Till scathed and dried each wasted form 
Its rigid aspect wore, 

Unchanged, as years successive passed 
The lonely desert o'er 


Was it the clash of foreign arms ’ 
Was it the invader’s tread ? 

From which this simple-minded race 
In wildest terror fled ?— 

Choosing, amidst the desert’s sande, 
Scathed by the desert’s breath, 

Rather than by the invader’s stee] 
To meet the stroke of death. 


And there they died—a freeborn race, 
From their proud hills away, 
While round them, in its lonely pride, 
The far free desert lay. 
And there, unburied still, they sit, 
All statue-like and cold— 
Free e’en in death, though o’er their homes 
Oppression’s tide hath rolled 
Ewa. 
Mount Elgin, C. W. 


UNKNOWN—-UNMIBSSEKD 


BY KINA LINWOOD 


Sok Fe 24 


7 let my life tell,” said my friend, Lucy R., as we were conversing 

upon the death of a young lady whose funeral we had just attend- 
ed. She was one of those who had been the gayest of the gay in the 
aircle in which she moved. To every party of pleasure she was an invit- 
ed and a willing guest. Always a butterfly of fashion, flitting from one 
flower to another, she was known as the vain and thoughtless Ellen. 
Her life had been a giddy round of pleasure. It was in pleasure’s gay 
circle that she lived, if indeed it could be said of her thatshe Hved ai all. 
When obliged to remain away from some brilliant party, to which she 
was invited, she became spiritless and dejected; and it was only when in 
such excitement that her spirits became buoyant and happy. She had 
friends—sho has not? They were of a class whose tastes were con- 
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genial to her own. Jt has often been a question with me, whether such 
relations deserve the name of friendship or not: they certainly cannot be 
soul-friendships, or anything in which there exists a spirit union. She 
died as she had lived. It is sad’ to contemplate such an exit from time 
into eternity. She lived without benefitting others or herself. Tho 
world lost nothing when her spirit leit its clayey tenement, and the earth 
in the family burying ground lay damp upon her coffin-lid. There was 
a void for a few evenings in the gay circle in which she had moved; a 
sense of loneliness for a short time crept through the hearts of some of 
her giddy companions, when the same excitements again went their round, 
and she was remembered no more. She lived an aimless life, amd died 
unmissed. ‘lhe contemplation of such a picture leads us to ask who are 
the known, and who the unknown‘ The hero who returns from the 
battle-field, his brow decked with the laurel diadem of tame—the orator 
who entrances multitudes with his eloquence, are among those known by 
the world. The world has its benefactors and its malefactors. At one 
time it recognises, in honeyed terms of praise, and cringing adoration, 
the warlike and bloody deeds of a Napoleon Bonaparte, and, at a few 
years later date, the praises of a General Scott, a Daniel Webster, ani a 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, are at the same time the objects of its favor, a! 
though their characters are so widely at variance each with the other. 

And thus we see that it is not the good alone who are most famous 
and world renowned ; on the contrary, it is often those whose deeds strike 
a terror to the heart, and whose example we would not follow for a 
thousand worlds, of whom the world knows most. 

It is not, then, in this sense that we would wish to be known. Among 
the unknown, in onesense, may be classed almost the entire world. Very 
few, in comparison with the whole, ever become famous in the world’s 
history ; and, of those who do, a still smaller class there are whose ex- 
ample it would be well to imitate. It is not every one who can become 
a Harriet Beecher Stowe, or a Daniel Webster. There is only now and 
then one whom heaven has endowed with enough of its own ethereal 
energy to bid defiance to all opposition, and to stamp their own impres 
on the immortal mind. In this sense, then, it would be vain for the 
majority to seek to become known. But it is not those who are world 
renowned, whose praises are heralded by the voice of fame from one 
continent to the other, who are really most missed when called off the 
stage of action. 

“ Blessings follow her,” was affirmed of all who knew Lucy R. Al 
though in humble circumstances, obliged to toil incessantly for the com- 
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mon necessaries of life, yet her heart was ever the shrine of purity and 
happiness. By her kindly sympathy for the woes of her companions 


she seemed, by the magie sound of her voice, and the world of thought 


and feeling coming from the depths of her soul, to bring joy and happi- 


ness to the hearts of all with whom she associated. Her benevolence, 
shown by heart-words and deeds, and exemplified in her daily life, was a 
gem of unfading brightness in her character. Her charity for the erring 
vleamed like a jewel of deathless beauty in the garland of her love. 
, Possessed of no talent superior to many of her associates, yet she 
learned that is not all of life to follow along in the old track of habit, but, 
by continued application in the cultivation of her mind, the great well 
spring of thought seemed to be opened to her, and the inner breathings 
of her soul were pure and holy, and angel-like. 

Her sister said of her, “She is my good spiri/, leading me in the right 
way.” She was not one of earth's qr at ones; vet, when pile colsump- 
tion claimed her for his own, she found she had sympathy in the bosom 
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of her companions—a home in their hearts. And when an an, 
tinue had borne her uncontaminated spirit away from all earth's cares 
and trials to the regions of the blessed, the eves of all glistened with 
pearly gems, as they gazed, for the last time, upon the lovely features of 
Lucy R. She had left a desolate void in the hearts of her companions } 
a place was left vacant which no other could fill. In life she was not 
unknown—at her death not wnm/sser 


Olivet, Feb. Sth. 


SELF-ABANDONMENT ca LOVE 





*L have lived and loved — let me die.’ —Scriiies 





ROM the fact that selfishness enters so largely into the construction of 
human nature, and determines so much its moods, it might be 
inferred that, when the heart tried to do so unselfish a thing as to love, 
some quality of the heart’s original nature might be detected in the new 
experience. If this is fatal to the genuineness and power of the affection 
indulged, the blindness and inconsistency of human nature will account 
for that. 

“Never,” said the young bride to the tender inquiry of her husband, 
“shall I regret leaving my eastern home to dwell with you in our's at 
the west, unless you are unkind to me, and cexse to love me.” In say- 
ing this, the narrator remarks, “she sunk her yoice to a whisper:” well 
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she might. Had she been true to her own vows and to all that was 
involved in her new relation as a bride, the sentence would have died 
upon her lips, unuttered. 

Here is a commercial love. It makes close bargains — the “ guid” js 
“pro quo.” It reveals a suspicious character, when it takes up the words 
of Judas — “How much will ye give me?” I[t counts on the pay. It 
reveals its ‘mercenary spirit, and thus its worthlessness. Pay for love! 
Kindness itself, thus used, would chill the heart, like neglect. “Love 
me, love my pets” — may do as the motto of a capricious child, that feels 
no need of the love to which it would thus stipulate conditions; never 
though to one to whom dove was life. 

This sort of commercial love —I say not how common it is, though | 
have painful fears on the subject — answers a very useful purpose, when 
the contractors are honest and able to meet each other's expectations; and 
when they regard love, not a life, but a wise policy. It is valuable where 
it alone is possible. In this it is like the fear of punishment, as a com- 
pulsion to honesty. 

But, like high-toned conscientious integrity to such forced honesty, so 
to such a self-calculating love there is another, the soul’s highest life, self. 
abandoning in mode, going forth to its chosen object reckless of conse 
quences to self, securing every valuable return, yet asking none, because 
the self to whom they are to come is forgotten. Spontaneously abandoned 
to its true life, the heart imposes conditions no more than the healthy eye 
in its rejoicing element stipulates about the intensity of the light. Sorely 
inflamed eyes do that; and so will hearts in which the love of self. fes. 
ters — hearts there are that love by contract and so long as “ it will pay.” 

Let the heart, essaying to love, give itself no credit for success, unless 
it can say with the daughter of Moab: “ Entreat me not to leave thee, or 
to return from following after thee; for whither thou goest, [ will go; 
and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, ani 
thy God my God; where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be 
buried; the Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death pan 


thee and me.” A. S. R. 


Poung COlriters’ Department. 
JOTTINGS. 


MID the commotions of a busy world, how sweet to retire into the 
sanctuary of our own hearts and commune with the all-wise God, 
the One in Three. In such an hour, the many grievances that afflict us 
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here are all forgotten. In such an hour, the throbbing of our aching 
hearts are stilled, and the agitation of our injured spirits are hushed to 
rest by the still small voice of that Divine Comforter, whose mission it is 
to soothe the sorrowing heart —to cheer the disponding mind — to dry 
the falling tear, and wake into life the holier energies of a grief-stricken 
and down-trodden soul. 

God is on the throne, and he will overrule all events for the wood of 
his dear children, and for the honor and promotion of his great and glo- 
rious cause. Therefore, those who have felt the pangs of neglect, and 
endured individual wrongs without retaliation, and have chosen rather to 
suffer in silence ’mid the noise and confusion of slandering tongues, where 
“busy bodies, who meddle with other men’s matters,” unite in their 
wicked purposes to destroy the feeble and less powerful, can well appre- 
ciate the lone comforts of retirement with God. ©! how blessed the 
religion of Jesus! How sweet an hour of communion with Him who 
cannot lie; with Him who knoweth all our thoughts, and understandeth 
the hidden desire of our inmost souls. Infinitely well doth the Father of 
our spirits and the Maker of the universe, comprehend the motives of his 
dying children here; and how calm and tranquilizing the sacred influ- 
ences of this unmerited love upon the lives, the conduct, and the feelings 
of the afflicted sons and daughters of Adam, while struggling through 
this wilderness of tears; and how joyous to the trusting heart who reposes 
all in the bosom of his Divine Master, is the reflection of a hope in God’s 
mercies which are infinite. 


QO! give me one hour with thee my God, nor turn thy face away : 
But let me feel thy chastening rod, whene’er I go astray. 


Washtenaw, March, 1854. Faxnnau Derorrest. 


LINES ON THE SABBATH. 





BY 0. G. 0O’C. 





“ Let never day nor night unhallowed pasa, 
But still remember what the Lord hath done.’ Suaxsreane 





This day thy peaceful courts I've trod 
To seek thy face, my King, my God; 
To draw from thee a rich supply 

Of food for immortality. 


Before thy footstool I have knelt, 
And my unworthiness have felt, 
Een to appeal before thy face 
Aeuppliant for strength and grace. 
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Passing Thoughts. 


But thou hast said, “ lift up thine eye, 
Behold the Lamb of God is nigh, 

Cast thou thy burden all on him, 

Thy sacrifice for every sin.” 


Then in his name I come to thee 
With trust in his atonement free, 
No more I'll doubt his iove supreme, 


3ut on his arm securely lean 


Tho’ fierce the struggle which we wage 
When new bo:n faith with sin engage, 

Yet thou Oh God! wilt guide the strife 
And crown thine own with endless life. 


We thank thee for the day of rest, 
The day thou hast supremely blest, 
Without it, life were but a toil, 


The soul a rich, tho’ fruitless soil. 


These Sabbath days on earth the type 
Of heavenly bliss — when in thy sight 
Thy lov'd ones circle round thy throne 
To praise thee in seraphic tone. 


IN G THOUGHTS 
HE talent God has given us, must not be buried in the dust of earth, 
nor the noble faculties of heart and soul be left to slumber. What- 
ever we will to be, whatever sphere we wish to fill, it is the force of our 
own determination, the energy of our own strong wills, our own inborn 
might and power, that is to place us there. 

Ease and indolence are deadly enemies to the expansion of intellect, 
and the upward growth of mind. Look at the history of mankind 
Canvass the deeds of the nobly great and good of the past and presen! 
time. Who have been first and foremost in the troublous paths of duty! 
Who have been the sturdy pioneers in all truly needed reforms? Whos: 
burning tones of eloquence have rung in our council-halls and senate. 
ehambers, enrapturing and entrancing all? Who have weilded with a’: 
potent and resistless sway the weapons of truth and justice, modest! 
bowing their heads to receive the laurel-wreaths of victories nobly gaine! 
and triumphs proudly won, mid the enthusiastic plaudits of wondering, 
worshipping multitudes # 

They are the self-cultured, self-reliant men. They are those whos 
onward march no obstacles could impede, whose firm, unflinching deter 
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mination no trials or difficulties could dauut. On they eo, step by step 
fearless and unfaultering, resolved that nothing shall damp the ardor of 
pursuit till the utmost summit of their wishes be attained. Their 


thoughts leaped forth from the turbid, time-worn channel in which the 


thoughts of their fathers long had flowed, and struck out newer and 
bolder paths. 

Such are the beings whose deeds will tell in comn yr ages ; whose 
names are blazoned on the pages of honor and renown, enduring and 


imperishable as eternal truth, unsullied by the beating waves of time, and 


glowing brighter and brighter through the lapse of years 

The minds that wish to leave their impress upon mankind, must sum 
mou forth the dormant energies of being, aud rouse the latent fires of 
faith, hope and love. They must have faith to trust in God, hope, that 
all things will work together for good, and Jove for their fellow-men. 
[limitable is the field of action, and he who goes forth conquering and to 
conquer, strong in the rectitude of justice and the consciousness of power 
trusting in the One above to shield, to succor, aud to saye, may breast the 


fiercest waves of conflict, and ride triumphant on the wildest storm. 


Oakland county, Michigan. HEaRMOINE. 


THE FRIENDLESS ONE 


She lingered by the new made graves How dreary was her path of life 
That maiden young and fair, Llow clouded o'er with gloom 

While brightly gleamed the setting sun She cared not for the warbling birds 
Upon her auburn hair : Or flowers’ sweet perfume ; 

And sweet and low olian tones she only longed to sleep beside 
Were moaning requiems there The loved ones in the tomb 

In secret and alone she mourned. Upon the emerald shore she lay 
Not one to dry the tear ; All wet with pearly dew, 

For thro’ the shadowy vale had passed Till night put on her starry crown 
The friends her heart held dear Aud robes of sable hue, 

And o'er the pal id weeping maid 


No brother’s sympathizing tones 


No gentle sister near. Her darkened mantle threw 


Night past away. and morning came 
In loveliness and prid 


No parents. with their words of love 
Were ever by her side, 


With wisdom and with counsel sweet And timid flowers ‘woke from sieep 


Aud oped their petals wide 


Her wayward stepsto guide, ‘ 
Sweet warblers sang. and beauty smiled 


And guard her blushing maidenhood 


With fond parental pride. With joy on every side 

He also whom her guileless heart And strangers found that maiden there, 
Its priceless wealth had given, Upon the cold damp ground 

Now slept the dreamless sleep of deat! The sunlight toying with her hair. 
The ties of love were riven ; And dew drops gleaming round 

And vainly pitying strangers near All pale. and still. and stiff, ehe lay 


To soothe her grief had striven [n fetters death had bound, 














A sunny smile of hope and joy 
Upon her lips there played ; 
The Heavenly Father heard her prayer, 
And answered while she prayed ; 
And near the idolized and lost 
The mourning one was laid 


Oakland County, Michigan. 


ANSWER TO MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA 


‘** Every cloud hathy a silver lining.” 


. 
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ANSWER TO CHARADE. 


SUN-BEAM. 


Now, ‘neath the sun-beam’s genial glow, 
Hath Nature doffed her garb of snow, 
And, in the gay attire of Spring, 
Unnumbered joys and beauties bring ; 
While each bright ray from realms above 
Proclaims our Father’s watchful love, 
And proves his willingness to pour - 
Earth’s varied blessings in our store. 

O. G. O'C. 





CHARADE. 


My first’s a sweet and simple name, 
Yet not unknown to wide-spread fame, 
In lays of bards and soft devotion, 
Calling forth each deep emotion. 


My second’s hid beneath the soil— 
When found repays much weary toil ; 
But such it’s subtle charm to blind, 
That happy he who ne’er doth find, 


Both name a flower with brilliant hues, 
Which for the wreath we seldom choose, 
Tho’ in the gay pasture we find 
The emblem of the vulgar mind. 

0. G. OC. 
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SOCIAL POSITION. 


Perhaps there is nothing connected with social life which occupies so 
large a place in the thoughts of Americans as this very subject of social 
position. 

To move in the “first circles,” to belong to the eléte of the city, vil- 
lage, or neighborhood, is the very height of ambition with multitudes 
of the American ladies. Nor is this feeling, which pervades all classes 
to a greater or less degree, wrong in the abstract; it is only the false 
standard of appreciation that is to be condemned. 

We do not believe in the levelling system; we believe that as “one star 
differeth from another star in glory,” in a higher state of existence, so 
there has ever been, and always will be, distinctions in society on 
earth. 

A similarity of tastes, pursuits, and interests, will draw people to- 
gether, and unite them in social bonds; and those with other tastes, and 
other objects of pursuit, will be repelled from that circle, and, by the 
laws of aflinity in mind, as truly as in matter, they will unite, and form 
other and distinct circles; and this very classing olf is for the greatest 
happiness of all concerned. 

We are aware that there is a large class in American society where the 
natural distinctions of affinity are disregarded, and paltry gold is the 
standard of appreciation. 

The motto of that class is— 


‘* Dimes and dollars, doliars and dimes— 
An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes.” 


To this set, those who have money can be admitted, no matter what 
their morals, their manners, or their education may be. If they only 
have “ plenty of cash,” they will receive a cordial welcome; and, as long 
as their money lasts, they will receive the most flattering attentions, and 
may put on the airs of so-called upper-tendom, imagine themselves the 
very elite, and give themselves up ty all the anxieties, jealousies, and 
manceuvres of a counterfeit aristocracy. 

Lt is counterfeit; the golden god is not the object of adoration to the 
real, genuine American nobility. 

No—our nation is not yet sunken quite so low. There is a higher 
rank—a nobility, whose characteristics are pure, warm hearts, cultivated 
minds, and a just and true appreciation of the relations and duties of 
life. 

That unmistakable aristocratic bearing which such a mind imparts, 
is well known, and universally acknowledged, while its counterfeit is de- 
tected at a glance. 

The world does judge quite correctly after all; and, in society’s “heart 
of hearts,” we can only occupy the position we are qualified to adorn. 
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If we ies not the necessary qualifications to filla higher station than 
we now occupy, we cannet get there; and if, by accident, we should be 
so misplaced, we should only be rendered seriously unhappy. 

If we are fitted for a higher sphere, we shall rise to it naturally, with 
out any other effort than the performance of present duties, and the cul 
tivation of mind and heart. 

Leeelsivr should be the motto of every American; but its significa 
tion is not that aping of the rich which destroys all self-respect—not 
seeking to enter circles for which there exists no atlinity, and where ‘vada 
preseuce would awaken no other feeling than an ill-disguised conten] 
not that artificial lite, that striving to appear what one 1s not, which “em 
but abject slavery, and the fruitful source of domestic discomfort; but the 
Excelsior of yn moral, and intellectual improvement—the cultivation 
of that noble j Pp lence, that native dignity, which should character 
ize the sons an ai lauchters of free America. 


DETRACTION 

It is very easy for well-meaning, pesceroreng persons, to acquire the 
habit of detraction. Perhaps it would be as hard to find an individual 
who has never spoken evil of others, as to find one who has not, in some 
way, suffered from the evils of intemperance. If a person offends us, it 
is very natural for us to express to others, our sense of injury. Do we 
hear some tale of scandal — how natural to inquire of a friend if it is 
truth; by this means, doing our part to spread, perhaps, a wholesale false- 
hood. 

Who cannot recall innumerable instances in which the mind has been 
poisoned by the suspicious whisper, against those who were afterward 
found to be among earth’s loveliest and best. 

Oh when we realize the priceless worth of a spotless reputation, and 
remember that one single breath of scandal, one expression of distrust of 
the purity of principle may blast, not only the fair name, but the dearest 
hopes of those who would not, even in thought, injure the detractor, how 
should we be admonished to keep our own lips from speaking even the 
full conviction of our minds concerning the motives that influence another’s 
conduct. 

There may be instances when the welfare of others makes silence ne 
virtue; but these instances are so extremely rare that they are only ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. 

How heart-sickening the conviction that great social evils are wrought 
in every community by a few idle gossips unconsciously aided by scores 
of the peace-loving and pure-minded. 

Women are by no means the only gossips nor the only detractors. 
Many a tale of scandal is originated and promulgated by idlers of the 
other sex; and there is a vast amount of the most serious detraction so 
constantly practiced among business men, that it is almost considered 
right to ruin another's character, if thereby one’s own interest may be 


promoted. 
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LEARN TO COOK WELL 
«The health of the family depends upon it. We know there are those 
who associate luxury, effeminacy, and all the dk pendent ills, with every 


} ? 


attempt of the kind recommended. But we do not believe that health Is 


, +; . o ~~ - : 7 — rs ‘ . 
promoted by eCaunge Taw carrots « Gqougny vread — or, t oO Sé re 
ong life, it is necessary to turn cannibal. 

Nor is it necessary, in order to shun the errors of which 


ush into the opposite extreme. Good cookery does not consist in} 


lucing the highs st seasoned dishes, nor such as to foster a mor bid ‘uppe- 
tite: but in preparing every dish well, however simple or common it 
may be. There are, for instance, families who never eat any good bread 
from one century to another, and have no idea in what it consists. Nor 


are meats cooked any better in then preciices. Phos little, SUN pie, and 


healthy delicacies, which the good house-keeper knows intuitively how to 
roduce, are never seen here. Even a dish of potatoes cannot ret theim- 


+ 


selves well boiled. These things ought not to be, nor is there any need 
of their existence, if the wife has any just notions of her ob] fu ns to 
herself and those about her. 

The science of bread-making, of meat-broiliug, stewing, roasting, or 


boiling, of vegetable cooking, and of preparing the multifarious small 


dishes of all sorts, which go to make pleasant the table, and all about are 
hers — hers to understand and practice.” 

There is a good deal of common sense in the above article, and we 
rejoice that such a large majority of our most intelligent and refined ladies 
understand the art of cooking well. ‘To do this, it is not necessary to be 
a domestic drudge, with no time to devote to intellectual improvement; 

| dut simple, well-cooked dishes which require but little time in prepara- 
tion, a neatly spread table with an intelligent woman to preside, is more 
inviting, even to the epicure, than the most elaborate entertainment where 
the lady who presides is nothing but a cook. The objection is often 
| made by those of the opposite sex, who are averse to the moral elevation 
| of woman, that an intellectual woman is unfitted for the duties of domes- 
} uc life; but as very few men of intelligence are among such objectors, it 
is not at all necessary to bring any pre ofs to the cont ary. 
§ We would only hint to young ladies who may not be particularly in 
; Jove with the kitchen, that no lady is fitted for the duties of life, unless 
p she is practically acquainted with the entire modus operandi of house- 
keeping. Those who have acquired false notions of gentility, those whose 
5 minis never rose above the frivolities of fashionable life, are those who 
§ are poor house-keepers and bad cooks, while the intelligent woman who 
can trace the relations of cause and effect, who understands woman's  luties 
sand responsibilities, will never consider the trifles which make up the 
sun of every day happiness as beneath the notice of her cultivated powers. 
@A truly intelligent and well-educated woman must necessarily be a good 
0k and a good house-keeper. 












A WORD TO CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 









Will our city subscribers oblige us by sending to the Cabinet office the 
s8umber of their Post-office drawer or box? The P. M. assures us that 
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this precaution would obviate all danger of mistakes in the distribution, 
Those who fail to find the Cabinet in their boxes, would do well to ask 
for them at the “ General Delivery,” till the above arrangement is com- 
plete. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


NEW BOOKS. 

We are indebted to Fowler and Wells, New York, for Dr. 7’rall's 
Book of Hydropathic Cookery; Home for All, by O. 8S. Fow sr; 
and 7'he New Illustrated Hydropathic Encyclopedia, complete in one 
volume, by R. 'T. Trai, M.D. 

We have not time to give our readers any just idea of the contents 
of these valuable works, but shall endeavor to give a more extended 
notice hereafter. For sale by Richmond and Backus, Detroit. 
Graham's Magazine. 

According to promise, Graham is publishing “ Headley’s Life of 
Washington,” with numerous illustrations. The March number contains 
a finely engraved portrait of Washington in 1772. The magazine fully 
sustains the high reputation it has acquired, and the enterprising pub- 
lisher deserves his success. 

Life and Times of Henry Clay. 

We call the attention of our readers to the following circular; every 
American is interested in the publication of a full and complete history 
of the great statesman; and no doubt all who have enjoyed the honor 
of a corespondence with him will cheerfully aid Mr. Colton in the ae- 
complishment of his praiseworthy object. 

“TO THE CORRESPONDENTS OF HENRY CLAY. 

“The subscriber being now engaged in an enlargement and comple 
tion of his ‘Life and Times of Henry Clay, finds, on examination of 
Mr. Clay’s papers and correspondence at Ashland, that his private cor 
respondence is of material importance for a complete exhibition of his 
character and history, and of those portions of the history of the times 
with which he was connected. As Mr. Clay was not in the habit of 
taking copies of his own letters, they are now scattered over the country 
in the hands of his numerous correspondents, and have doubtless been 
preserved. No matter how private or even confidential the correspond: 
ence may have been, if not of a nature to render its posthumous pul: 
cation improper, it is a very effective mode of illustrating character, aud 
is often important in history. The subscriber, therefore, respectfully aud 
earnestly requests ali correspondents of Mr. Clay, whether in the earlier 
or later periods of his life, in public or in private stations, who may be 
in possession of original !etters from Mr. Clay on any subject whatever 
not sacred to privacy after death, that they will be pleased, if not incot 
sistent with their feelings, to forward such letters to the publishers of 
the work, A. S. Barnes and Co., 51 John-street, New York; and they 
may be assured that the letters will be returned, or subject to their order, 
according to instructions that may be given. 

“The subscriber will also be greatly obliged for any communications 
relating to Mr. Clay that may be thought new and important, addressed 
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to ew care of A. s. Reiten and Co., as above-mentioned. As the de- 
sign is to publish the work in the coming spring, it will be seen that 
immediate attention to this request will be necessary to make it available, 
“The subscriber will be greatly obliged to all editors of newspapers 
who may take sufficient interest in this notice to give it circulation. 
« Ashland, February 10th, 1854.” “©, CoLton. 


The Ancient Landmark.—We were about to write a notice of this 
well conducted Masonic Magazine, but a clairvoyant prescience took us 
into the Editor's sanctum, where he sits by a very literary table up to 
his eyes in papers and tomes ; by the window yonder is a strange little 
musical instrument, with a my etlens tick, ti icking, which that well dressed 
lady sitting near understands to a charm. There is the stage horn—the 
music ceases, the Editor sticks his pen behind his ear, rashes out the door, 
and during the next hour the “ latest news” is rapidly distributed by the 
musician, and the Haditor. 

Terms of the Ancient Landmark $1 per year in advance. Address A. 
C. Smith, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
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April, the month of tears and smiles, is also the month of domestic 
renovation with all those who are so fortunate as to own their homes. For 
the benefit of such happy housekeepers, we will give a few hints on 
house cleaning, which may, perchance, be of use to the May-day victims 
a month later. 

All kinds of winter clothing, when laid off in the spring, should be 
well cleaned, either by beating out the dust, or by washing, and then 
packed away for the summer. The best method we have ever found 
for washing “worsted dresses, shawls, and the like, is the following : 

Receipt for Washing Merinos, Delaines, ete—Rip apart the skirts 
and waists of the dresse 3, and beat out the dust; mark the grease spots 
with white thread: then make a kettle of hasty pudding, omitting the 
salt, Wash your dresses in water as warm as your hands can comfort- 
ably bear, using the pudding instead of : soap; you will find the cleansing 
properties of the Indian meal quite sufficient. Rinse in two or three 
waters without wringing; when nearly dry, fold, and press under a 
heavy weight, or iron on the wrong side. 

Washing Bed-Clothes.—Ne arly half the labor of washing bed-clothes 
may be saved by stirring two tablespoonfuls of spirits of turpentine into 
one quart of soft soap, and using the mixture in the same manner as 
the soap alone. Calico quilts and woollen blankets ean be washed in 
this way without injury. Quilts should never be wrung, but the suds 
should be pressed out, and they should be well rinsed, pie j hung, wrong- 
side out, on a clean line. 

To protect Furs from Moths.—Air your furs just sufficiently to be 
sure they are dry, and then pack them away in a close bag, or pillow- 
case, with plenty of plug-tobacco; hang them up ina dry, dark closet, 
and they will be perfectly secure till autumn. ‘Tobacco is ‘equally good 
for woollen clothes: and the most sensible way of “using the weed” that 
We know of. 
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164 Housekeeper’s Corner. 
House- Cli aning.—W here it ean be done, there is much less diseo) 
fort in the family if only one room is cleaned at atime. The first thing 
to be done is to remove or cover the furniture in the room, to protect j 
from the dust; then, with a carpet hammer, carefully draw the tacks 
from the carpet; roll it up, and, having suspended it on a fine or hig 
fence, give it a thorough beating with flexible whips; leave it t 
while you finish your room. After removing the dust that has accu 
ulated under your carpet, take a clean broom, and sweep the walls 
overhead. It your walls a papered, the paper ay be ch anea 
following manner; 

To Clean Wali Paper.—Take a loat of bread, and cut it into h: 
a dozen pieces. Begin at the top of the wall, and rub the paper d 
wards with the soft part of the bread, cutting otf the surface as so 
it becomes soiled. A gor d-sized room will re quire two loaves ot 
or, perhaps more. 

Washing Paint—It the wood work of your room is grained a 
varnished, it should be washed with warm milk and water, without soap: 
but, if it is simply painted, a suds, made of soft water and th sam 
mixture as in washing bed clothes, will be found much better than soa) 
alone. White paint looks best washed in very weak lye; but the hea 
are liable to chap by using it. In washing paint, the wash cloth shi 
always be partly wrung, only a small portion washed at a time, a 
wiped dry immediate ly. This preserves a uniform appearance in th: 
paint. Windows should be washed in warm suds, rinsed in soft wate 
left to drain a few minutes, and then wiped dry with paper. If there i: 
a milky appearance to the glass, a little whiting will remove it. 

Do not put straw under your earpets; paper is far better 
a heavy brown paper manufactured’ expressly for this purpose ; 
newspapers answer the purpose very well; and a lady who has use 
papers for years says she “has never been troubled with moths.” 
little tobacco or snuff scattered around the edges of the carpet upor 
paper will make “ assurance doubly sure.” 

Old houses, that have had many tenants, are apt to be infested wit 
bed-bugs. It is a good re against these annoying occupants 
scatter Scotch snuff around the base boards, _ in cracks in the walls 
of your bed-rooms. After sealding your bedsteads, if you rub the pos 
with a little sweet oil, and then with a feat - er apply melted lard to th 
joints, you may feel quite sure of having conquered these domes 
enemies. 

Cheap Carpeting.—We copy from Mrs. Hale’s “New Receipt 
the following novel mode of manufacturing carpets for bed-rooms 1 
the like: 

“Sew together strips of the cheapest cotton cloth of the size o 
room, and tack the edges to the floor. Then paper the cloth, as yo 
would the sides of the room, with any sort of room paper. After | 
well dried, give it two coats of varn lish, and your carpet is finished.” 

Varnishing Furniture.—This should be the finishing touch to hous 
cleaning, and any lady can easily learn to do it. The expense of ve 

varnish and brush is trifling, compared to the renovating effects whi 
few hours labor will produce, making the “ auld things look amaist 
gude as new. 
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